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Reopening a Cold War Mystery 
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When the report came last week that a Russian his- 
torian and chairman of that country’s parliamentary 
archives commission, Gen. Dimitri A. Volkogonov, 
had responded to an inquiry from Alger Hiss with a 
letter exonerating Hiss of allegations that he had been 
a Soviet agent in the 1930s, a charge on which Hiss 
was convicted in 1950 for perjury, I thought of a com- 
ment made to me in Moscow in 1990 by a younger 
Russian scholar at a U.S.-Soviet historians’ meeting. 
My bemused young colleague listened to a procession 
of older Soviet researchers recant their earlier party- 
line orthodoxies in the open atmosphere of that haute 
glasnost dialogue and observed that ‘In Russia, it seems 
we can predict the future confidently and see the present 
with perfect clarity. Unfortunately, the past keeps chang- 
ing every day!" Perhaps. 

In his emotional letter, Volkogonov wrote Hiss that 
after having reviewed materials provided by Yevgeny 
Primakov, the head of Russia’s Foreign Intelligence 
Agency (successor to the former KGB's external de- 
partments), he had concluded that Hiss was innocent 
and that his chief accuser, the late Whittaker Cham- 
bers, also had not been a Soviet agent— as Chambers 
had claimed— but only a Communist Party member. 
With only two months from receipt of Hiss's initial let- 
ter to final judgment, Volkogonov's one-page letter has 
reopened this notorious Cold War mystery whose dra- 
matis personae included— in addition to the 
protagonists — then-Congressman Richard Nixon, 
whose political career was launched by the case. 

Hiss has stated that he requested Volkogonov’s re- 
view of Soviet files in August by letter, with his repre- 
sentative visiting the general later that month. By this 
account, Volkogonov then requested Primakov's file 
search and, within 45 days, sent Hiss the exculpatory let- 
ter asserting that all relevant files had been located, re- 
viewed and evaluated. To date, no documents have been 
released by the general to support his assertions. Nor do 
we have any information on what Volkogonov saw and 
from which specific archives documents came (the gen- 
eral's letter apparently refers to a search of KGB files— 
which Primakov controls — but Chambers stated that he 
had worked for military intelligence, GRU, a different 
organization). We do not even know whether the general 
has read a single book or article summarizing the vast 
and complex secondary literature on the case, despite 
having pronounced its closure so confidently. 

During the same months in which presumably Vol- 
kogonov was deeply absorbed in research on Hiss- 
Chambers, he informed the Moscow Times on Sept. 

18 “that he had been devoting the majority of his time 
to research in the presidential archives for information 
on the issue [of American MIAs and POWs possibly 
brought to the Soviet Union]." Volkogonov’s focus on 
MIA-POW research in September related to an immi- 
nent and politically sensitive visit to Moscow later that 
month by U.S. delegates to the joint commission on 
this subject, which Volkogonov heads with Malcolm 
Toon, former U.S. ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
Volkogonov’s letter to Hiss may represent his person- 



al judgment alone since, ro aaie, revgeny ttimakov has 
made no comment on the matter. When I met with Pri- 
makov in mid-September at the Foreign Intelligence 
Agency’s headquarters — our second such meeting dur- 
ing the past several months— neither the subject of Vol- 
kogonov’ s request nor of Primakov’s response arose in a 
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possible subjects for joint Russian-U.S. scholarly 


re- 


search, including my request for release of KGB files of 
historical interest related to Soviet espionage in the Unit- 
ed States during the 1930s and 1940s. In recent 
months, several widely publicized book and movie “deals” 
by Primakov's staff and by former KGB agents have 
generated more headlines than documents. When I am 
next in Moscow this month, I hope to raise with both 
Volkogonov and Primakov the concern for scholars, at 
the least, for early and complete release of the records 
reviewed by the general and of any other related materi- 
als from KGB or military archives on actual Soviet intelli- 
gence work in the United States during the pre-Cold 
War era. 

The amazing speed with which some records were re- 
viewed in this instance by Volkogonov should be con- 
trasted with the comments that he and his colleague, 
President Yeltsin's chief government archivist, historian 
Rudolf Pikhoya, made while in Washington with Yeltsin 
last June. At that time, in trying to explain to impatient 
American questioners the long time-lag in releasing all 
materials on the POW-MIA-in-Russia issue— a process 


that remains incomplete today as the search for docu- 
ments continues— the pair noted that it would take de- 
cades to screen and properly declassify the hundreds 
of millions of files that exist in intelligence, party, mili- 
tary and government archives. 

Now that Volkogonov has unilaterally moved 
alongside the POW-MIA search records at least a 
portion of Moscow’s Hiss-Chambers file to a priority 
place in their process of archival review (if not yet 
release), I suggest three other Cold War mysteries 
that probably rank higher on the scale of American 
and world public interest than that case as prime 
candidates for comparably accelerated handling: 

■ Files on Lee Harvey Oswald as a defector in the 
Soviet Union, and files both on that country’s inter- 
nal government review of the Kennedy assassination 
and of related Soviet KGB defectors whose claims 
and counter-claims were outlined in David Wise's 
“Molehunt.” Primakov told me at our September 
meeting that he had reviewed the Oswald file per- 
sonally and was prepared to release it once the CIA 


released all of its records on Oswald and the Kenne- 
dy assassination. That now approaches completion 
after passage of the recent congressional statute. 

One recent Moscow report had the Oswald file being 
given by the Belarus KGB (Oswald had lived in 
Minsk) to a well-known American writer exclusively. 
If true, Moscow's duplicate file should be released 
immediately to all researchers. 

■ Files on the fate of Raoul Wallenberg in Soviet 
prisons, which would provide the full story of his 
tragic odyssey in captivity and which— despite as- 
surances by Vadim Bakatin, Primakov's predeces- 
sor, to the Wallenberg family, myself and others — 
has not yet been completely researched and opened. 

■ Files, if they exist, on the 1981 attempt to assassi- 
nate Pope John Paul II, also promised to me by Bak- 
atin, if only to clear up the question of whether the 
KGB either knew of the plot or played a role in it. 

Finally, before rendering judgment on whether 
Chambers was a Soviet espionage agent or merely 
an “open" party member, there are two Russians 
(both now dead) whose files in military intelligence 
Volkogonov might wish to request for review. The 
first was one of Chambers’s GRU handlers in the 
United States during the 1930s, Alexander Petrov- 
ich Ulanovski, whose career ran from Siberian exile 
under the czar to Siberian imprisonment in the 
1940s under Stalin. His wife shared underground 
duties as a GRU agent in America during the 1930s. 
Nadezhda Ulanovskaya, a close friend of many lead- 
ing Soviet dissidents after her post-World War II 
years in a gulag jail, confirmed Chambers’s under- 
ground role to me and described his work in detail 
during a 1977 interview in Israel. Other confirma- 
tion also is on the record. 

“The real value of historical research is truth.” 
That statement by Volkogonov earlier this year af- 
fords hope that he and Primakov are even now pre- 
paring to release the files he examined on Hiss- 
Chambers in the near future. 

More generally, the months ahead constitute a mo- 
ment of truth in efforts by President Yeltsin and other 
Russian democrats to consolidate their fragile post- 
communist open society. Western supporters must 
maximize efforts to provide our friends with immedi- 
ate and maximal government aid, private investment, 
technical help and political support on issues such as 
the rights of Russian minorities in other republics, lest 
their ultra-nationalist adversaries regain power and 
not merely prominence. If that happens, we can ex- 
pect an abrupt end to efforts such as Volkogonov's 
POW-MIA Commission, a closing down of the Consti- 
tutional Court hearings now underway at which exten- 
sive documentary material related to Communist Par- 
ty abuses from 1917-1991 has already been revealed, 
and termination of Pikhoya's valiant efforts at archival 
rescue and release. 

One unique aspect of Boris Yeltsin’s leadership has 
been his commitment to ensuring that the Russian fu- 
ture includes a complete and honest record of the So- 
viet past. No longer, among my intensely skeptical 
Russian friends, are historians considered tyranny's 
apologists nor, as Leo Tolstoy referred to them during 
the days of czarist autocracy, as deaf men answering 
questions no one put to them. 

The writer, a historian whose books include 
“Perjury: The Hiss-Chambers Case, ” is 
president of the Center for Democracy. 


